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Early in January a movement was inaugurated 
and placed under the direction of Dr. Ernst Richard, 
of Columbia University, president of the National 
German American Alliance, to acquaint the Germans 
of the nation with the real situation, and thus to 
counteract as far as possible the opposition to the 
treaties which had grown up among them. Dr. 
Richard at once secured and published official state- 
ments, both from the White House and from the 
German Embassy, that negotiations had already been 
begun for a treaty between this country and Ger- 
many, along the lines of the Anglo-American treaty, 
and that the only reason why the treaty had not been 
completed and sent to the Senate was that the Presi- 
dent thought it wiser, as did the German govern- 
ment, to wait and see what disposition the Senate 
would make of the two treaties already sent in. 

The information contained in these two official 
statements was unknown in practically all German 
circles, and indeed in nearly all others. Its publica- 
tion had the immediate effect of changing the atti- 
tude of many Germans toward the treaties. As they 
became aware that President Taft was just as anxious 
to_ conclude a treaty of arbitration with Germany as 
with Great Britain or France, and that there was not 
the shadow of a reason for believing that an alliance 
was being entered into with Great Britain with evil 
intent toward their fatherland, and that the proposed 
treaty with Germany was even a better and more uni- 
versal one than that with Great Britain, they re- 
sponded quickly, and many of them at once became 
ardent supporters of the treaties. Some of them will 
doubtless continue their opposition to the end, for the 
mischief had already been done before they knew 
the facts, and these false impressions will be hard to 
eradicate from some minds. But as their acquaint- 
ance with the true state of the case becomes general, 
we confidently expect that the bodv of our citizens 
who are of German origin will be among the stanch- 
est friends of these pacts, the ratification and conclu- 
sion of which will constitute one of the very greatest 
steps ever taken in the progress of civilization. 



The Abrogation of the Russian Treaty. 

It is rare that the Congress and the people of the 
United States, regardless of party connections and sec- 
tional differences, have been so thoroughly united on 
any subject as they have been in their purpose to have 
the Russian treaty of 1832 abrogated. President Taft's 
notice to the Russian government that the treaty will 
be ended at the close of the present year certainly 
voices the will of the nation, as expressed both through 
the vote of the two Houses of Congress and the utter- 
ances of all the important newspapers of the country. 

The discrimination of the Russian government, in 
the matter of passports, against citizens of this country 
of Jewish race who have previously been Russian citi- 
zens, has been going on for many years. The Czar's 
government has never been willing to recognize the 



right of expatriation or to treat the passports of Jewish 
emigrants who have become citizens of the United 
States, on a par with those of other citizens of this 
country ente'ring the Russian borders. Dissatisfaction 
with this attitude of the Russian government has been 
deep and strong in this country for a long time. Our 
Government was one of the first, if not the very first, 
to insist on the general right among the nations of ex- 
patriation. Indeed, it was our Government which first 
established this principle in international law. 

What brought the matter to a head recently and in- 
duced the President and Congress to take action to 
abrogate the treaty which was being so systematically 
violated, was, as the story goes, as follows : President 
Taft, some months ago, wished to send the director of 
the Jewish Daily News, of New York, Mr. Kamaiky, 
who had become a United States citizen, to Russia to 
study the question of Jewish-Russian emigration. The 
Russian Ambassador at Washington, when told of Mr. 
Taft's intention, informed the State Department that 
Mr. Kamaiky was a Russian subject and a Jew, and 
that his government would prefer that some one else be 
selected for the mission. After an interview at the 
White House, where both the Ambassador and Mr. 
Kamaiky had been invited to meet the President, Baron 
Rosen, after consulting St. Petersburg, told the Presi- 
dent that he would be unable to sign Mr. Kamaiky's 
passport. The matter was taken up by Mr. Sulzer, 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and the final outcome was that both Houses of Con- 
gress voted, with only, one or two dissenting voices, in 
favor of the abrogation of the treaty which Russia in 
her treatment of Jewish citizens of this country was 
systematically violating. The President, in giving no- 
tice of the abrogation, instead of following Mr. Sulzer's 
somewhat drastic resolution, put it on the ground' that 
the convention of 1832 was out of date and no longer 
adequate to the circumstances of our time. He thus 
avoided giving offense to the Czar's government and 
opened the way for a new treaty, which it is expected 
will be concluded in due time. 

Though treaties are among the most sacred of the 
bonds which unite nations and ought always to be 
loyally kept while still in force, we believe that our 
Government was fully justified in taking the course 
which it has done. There ought not to be, and cannot 
be, under our conception of citizenship and government, 
any discrimination between citizens in respect to race 
or former nationality. The conduct of Russia was nec- 
essarily keeping up friction between the two countries. 
The friendship between the Czar's country and ours can 
never be what it ought to be unless the mutual exchange 
of citizenship is formally recognized, as it is between 
this and the other countries. The abrogation of the 
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old treaty, in the thoroughly friendly and tactful way 
in which President Taft has proceeded, is sure in the 
long run to create better general feelings between the 
two countries and to deepen and strengthen* the pacific 
relations which in general have always prevailed be- 
tween them. It may be some time before the Eussian 
government will be willing to abandon its unfortunate 
attitude in regard to Jewish-Eussian emigration to this 
country, but this attitude is bound to give way to the 
general international democratic spirit of our time, and 
we have no doubt that the Czar's government will be 
ready very soon to make a treaty with this Government 
which will set the Jewish emigrants free from the ex- 
traordinary limitations and burdens to which they have 
so far been subjected. 



Editorial Notes. 



The Conference of the Interparlia- 
Interparliamen- men tary Union which was to have been 
tary Conference. held ^ Eome ]flgt 0ctober had to be 

put off, like the Peace Congress, because of the condi- 
tions in Italy resulting from the prevalence of cholera. 
The Council of the Union has decided that the confer- 
ence shall be held in the United States some time during 
the fall of this year, provided suitable arrangements 
can be made for the entertainment of the delegates. 
Hon. Eichard Bartholdt, president of the United States 
Group of the Union, introduced into Congress, Jan- 
uary 8, the following resolution : 

"Joint Besolution 

"To extend the invitation of Congress to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and making an appropriation for the 
entertainment of its members. 

"Whereas, the Interparliamentary Union for the pro- 
motion of international arbitration will hold its next 
session in the United States during the fall of this year ; 
and 

"Whereas, the membership of said Union is composed 
exclusively of members of the parliaments and national 
legislative bodies of all the countries of the world; 
therefore be it 

"Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That a cordial invitation be, and the same is hereby, ex- 
tended to the members of said union to visit the United 
States, and that the sum of fifty thousand dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expenses incident to the conference 
above referred to, to be expended under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe." 

It is practically certain that this resolution will be 
adopted and the conference held in this country this 
autumn, probably in Washington. Seven years ago the 
Union came to this country as guest of the nation, and 
held its conference at St. Louis at the time of the 



Louisiana Purchase Exposition. That was one of the 
most important meetings in the history of the Union, 
probably the most important, as it led to the calling of 
the second Hague Conference, Nothing could be more 
fitting than that the conference of this great body of 
statesmen should be held in this country this year, dur- 
ing which so much is being done by the government and 
people of the United States for the promotion of the 
cause of arbitration and peace for which the Union 
stands. Let them come five hundred strong. They will 
be welcomed with open hearts by the pacifists of the 
nation. 

Eeally practical steps are now being 
Centenary of taken for the celebration of the com- 

pletion of a century of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain and Canada. It has 
seemed to us clear from the first that no adequate cele- 
bration of this event is possible unless the two govern- 
ments themselves participate, and even take the lead in 
the plans and ceremonies. We are glad, therefore, to 
see that the Congress of the United States and the Par- 
liament of Great Britain are already giving serious 
attention to the subject. A committee has been created 
in London by the Parliamentary Arbitration Committee 
to cooperate with the United States National Commit- 
tee in preparing for the celebration. Earl Grey, for- 
merly Governor-General of Canada, has been made pres- 
ident of this committee, and Baron Shaw, of Scotland, 
chairman of the executive committee. Prime Minister 
Asquith, Chancellor David Lloyd George, Andrew 
Bonar Law and former Premier Arthur J. Balfour are 
all supporting the movement. In this country the sub- 
ject is to be taken up officially by Congress. On the 6th 
of December the following resolution was introduced 
into Congress by Congressman Griest, of Pennsylvania, 
and is now in the hands of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, which is expected to give its approval : 

"Joint Besolution 

"Commending the celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary - of the signing of the treaty of Ghent, and 
the completion of a century of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain and Canada. 

"Whereas, in nineteen hundred and fourteen a cen- 
tury of peace will have ended since the signing of the 
treaty of Ghent, on December twenty-fourth, eighteen 
hundred and fourteen, establishing peace between the 
United States and Great Britain and Canada ; and 

"Whereas, the peaceful settlement of whatever differ- 
ences may have arisen between the two nations has been 
negotiated without resort to arms, and is an example to 
the world as to the needlessness of war; and 

"Whereas, there has been organized a National Com- 
mittee for the Celebration of the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of Peace Between English-speaking Peoples, 
which committee is representative of every section and 
locality of our country; therefore be it 

"Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 



